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SOKE Or THE QUESTIONS ABOUT AREA VOCATIONAL 

''NO HOW THEY are 

^CANIZEO, ADMINISTERED, AND STAFFED— ARE REEXAMINED TO SHOW 
HOW EVEN THE SMALLEST COMMUNITIES, THROUSH COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

*”N‘nistrative units, can afford the diverLf'e^ 

SERVICES THAT PROVIDE SUPERIOR EDUCATION. POUR TYPES OF 

ARE-THE SHARED-TIME VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
j HE VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT IN A COMPREHENSIVE HIGH 

SELF-CONTAINED VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
AND THE RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
EXPERIENCE INDICATES THAT THE SELF-CONTAINED VOCATIONAL AND 

technical school is the most effective. ,h PLANNINS A^AREA 

^ *** enlist support, (2) SECURE THE ADVICE 

COMMUNITY, (3) ASSEMBLE FACTS PERTAINING TO NEED, AND 
4) WORK OUT PLANS IN DETAIL, PERHAPS WITH PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL TO ADVISE ON THE SIZE OF THE SERVICE AREA, 

STRUCTURES NEEDED, PARKINS SPACE NEEDED, PERSONNEL REQUIRED, 
AND THE CURRICULUM OFFERED. OTHER TOPICS INCLUDED ARE STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES, PUBLICITY. COOPERATION WITH PUBLIC 

advisory COMMITTEES, AND USE OF FEDERAL 
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FOREWORD 



ihis booklet is a revision of a bulletin published under the same title 
by the American Vocational Association in 1958. Since that time the 
field of vocational education has seen dramatic changes. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, the manpower training acts and the antipoverty 
legislation have brought occupational training to the fore as a priority 
concern of the times. The Vocational Act has also emphasized the role 
of public school education in meeting manpower training needs and has 
stimulated vocational educators to seize new opportunities for expanding 
and improving vocational programs. Area schools, particularly, come 
into new prominence as a promising means of achieving the expanded 
and improved programs the Act calls for. 

In the years since 1958, vocational educators have gained new experi- 
ence in establishing and operating area programs. This revision at- 
tempts to draw on this new experience and to recapitulate the old so that 
local planners can add to their knowledge of how to utilize funds now 
becoming available to serve the occupational training needs of their 
communities. 

Essentially, the purpose of this booklet remains the same as that of 
the original — to show how even the smallest communities, through co- 
operative effort and larger administrative units, can afford the diver-d- 
fied services that spell superior education. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, the AVA, a pioneer in the promo- 
tion of the area program concept, published a bulletin entitled An En- 
larged Program of Vocational Education with Special Reference to 
Larger Administrative Units. The bulletin presented the salient features 
of vocational education applicable at the time and articulated the area 
concept as a means to meet public demand for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of vocational training opportunities. The forew'ord stated that “most 
local schools are in some respect unable either to provide vocational 
opportunities at all or to offer an extended range of choice. Therefore, 
the larger unit has been recognized as necessary to the equalization of 
opportunities in vocational education.” 

In principle, the message remains the same today. In an attempt to 
restate it in a climate of new national needs and public support, this 
booklet reexamines some of the questions about area vocational pro- 
grams what they are, what they can do, and how'^ they are organized, 
administered, and staffed. This does not, however, add up to a blue- 
print for action. It is intended as a guide for community leaders in 
solving the problem of how to provide adequate occupational training 
for all who can profit by it. Hopefully, its contents will be supplemented 
by the counsel of experienced personnel in the field of vocational and 
technical education. 

Lowell A. Burkett 
Executive Director 
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WHY AREA VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS? 



To prepare people for the world work is one of the imperatives of 
present-day education. So states the American Association of School 
Administrators in its 1966 publication, Imperatives in Education. 

“If economic enterprise is to remain stronji and vigorous, ’ say the 
nation’s school administrators, “if the productive capacities of industry 
are to continue to grow, and if the individual is to remain free to shape 
his life in a manner of his own choosing and to be master of his own 
destiny, it is imperative that vocational education programs in all com^- 
munities be improved and expanded to meet the demands of the times. 

But in some communities, schools are still too small and too limited 
in special facilities to provide the educational services needed to meet 
present-day demands. This is particularly true now that an increasing 
number of adults are looking for educational services of all kinds. The 
public schools today must strive to meet the education and training 
needs of millions of individuals — adults as tvell as young people. To 
meet these needs, a school must be large enough to provide diversified 
programs, special laboratory and w’orkshop facilities, teaching aids, 
guidance services and teachers for specialized services. 

Programs in vocational and technical education, in particular, suffer 
if they are not supported with sufficient funds to develop timely curricula, 
build modern shops, laboratories and classrooms, and acquire up-to-date 
equipment and supplies. The student potential in the smaller community 
is not large enough to warrant these expenditures nor the specialized 
teachers, supervisory personnel, counseling services and vocationally 
trained administrators necessary to a diversified program. 

The area program concept is a constructive and practical approach 
to providing adequate vocational and technical education. Area pro- 
grams have two outstanding characteristics. They provide training which 
leads to employment, upgrading, and updating in specific occupations, 
and they serve students from more than one community or school district. 

Area programs now in existence exhibit a diversity of administrative 
control, financial structure, enrollments, expenditures, course offerings, 
and services. There is no single pattern to identify the area program 
except that it embraces more than a single community or school dis- 
trict. As defined by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, an area pro- 
gram may be: 

1. A specialized high school used exclusively or almost so to pro- 
vide full-time vocational education in preparation for full-time work in 
industry. 

2. A department of a high school used exclusively or principally to 
provide training in at least five different occupational fields to students 
available for full-time study prior to entering the labor market. 

3. A technical or vocational school providing vocational education 
predominantly to persons who have completed or left school and who 
are able to study on a full-time basis before going to work. 

4. A department or division of a junior college, community college, 
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grams as uell as the establishment of new ones. The vocational-technical 
programs now scattered throughout the United States are already geared 
to realistic, occupational standards acceptable to business and industry. 
But they are still too few. To meet the manpower needs of cur times, we 
need to expand these programs as well as initiate nev/ ones. 

Programs in technician training should be based on sound principles 
and not tacked on to the curriculum of a secondary school or even to 
that of existing vocational schools. Technical courses require specialized 
equipment and facilities and specially trained, skilled instructors w'ho can 
give both practical and technical instruction. However, once an adequate 
program is established, it can, if centrally located, serve potential stu- 
dents from a wide area. 

Supply and Demand of Labor 

The area program may also offer a solution to the problem of main- 
taining a proper balance between the supply and demand for trained 
workers in specific occupations. In some occupations the demand for 
skilled workers is low. The present tendency is to establish training pro- 
grams for these occupations indiscriminately throughout the state. This 
practice may give us too many workers with too little training. Centralized 
facilities serving a wide area but restricted to students selected for pre- 
employment training in the limited occupations would appear to be a 
more efficient approach. 

Service to Young and Old 

Area vocational programs were originally conceived as educational 
services for individuals still in the compulsory school-age bracket. They 
have since been extended to serve men and women out of high school 
who feel the need for additional education and training to gain employ- 
ment and to advance on the job. Older persons who may not have had 
a chance for special training or who desire to change their occupations, 
as well as employed workers who require additional skills and knowledge 
to keep up-to-date in their chosen occupations, are all candidates for ad- 
mission. Area programs are particularly well suited, also, to serve the 
needs of young persons who want post-high school occupational train- 

^ most courses for adults and out-of-school youth, admission and 
contiiiuance is based on the individual’s ability to profit from the in- 
struction given. 

As scientific discoveries and technological advancements are absorbed 
by industry, new employment opportunities emerge. Exploding tech- 
nology and automation require not only new skills and knowledge but, 
in many instances, greater depth of training. This in turn calls for teach- 
ing staffs that are knowledgeable in new materials, processes and facili- 
ties, and especially competent to serve all age groups. Technological 
progress has made expansion, improvement and flexibility in vocational 
and technical programs imperative. Because of its diversified offerings 
and flexible scheduling patterns, the area vocational program is especial- 
ly adapted to meet the manpotver needs of our times- 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PAITERNS 





State Schools 

In some states, the administration and control of area vocational pro- 
g^rams rests completely with the state board for vocational education. 
The board is vested with authority to select the location, designate the 
area to be served, purchase or accept title to land, build or renovate fa- 
cilities, determine the curriculum, employ personnel, and operate one or 
more vocational-technical schools. Once established, the schools are ad- 
ministered^ directly by the state board for vocational education through 
the specialized staff of the vocational education division. Operative costs 
are met through state education funds (including such portions of fed- 
eral vocational funds as the state may designate). In some cases, stu- 
dents may be required to pay tuition fees to help defray the cost of their 
training; in others, the school district may bear part of the cost. 

State-operated area programs may be organized on several different 
patterns. Some programs serve designated geographical areas and offer 
traming in a diversity of occupations. Under this pattern, the state is 
normally divided into areas of logical size; the program is located stra- 
tegically within the designated area and offers occupational training to 
meet the employment needs of the region. 

Other state-operated schools may be specialized, teaching only one or 
two occupations and drawing students from the entire state, and some- 



Some state-operated schools offer specialized training for students statewide; 
others serve designated areas, but offer training in a variety of occupa. 
oe nw. machine shop in a state vocational trade school. 
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Oklahoma State Tech. Such facilities 
arc a conMeratim where the program is planned to serve an extensive area. 

times from surrounding states. In certain ca^, two <>r mom ^ 

found it feasible to cooperate in the establishment of a joint-area sclioo 

'’™ Wrie slate-operated schools draw students from a wide area, dormi- 
tory facilities are often included. 

County or Muhi-County Programs 

The county, an administrative unit of long standing in the 
school systems of this country, is in many states a logica geograp i 
unit on Ihich to base an area program. Many counties are large enough 
to nrovide both sufficient taxable wealth to support an up-to-date vocational 
edLation plant and enough students to justify training programs in many 
different occupational fields. When the demand warrants it, a single county 
cln set up sevLal programs without adding new administratiye inachinery. 
All that \s necessary is to establish a vocational division in county 
hoard of education and staff it with vocational education specialists. A 
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separate county board for vocational education has also worked out 
successfully. 



— Counties are spai’sely populated or hnancially liaiuiicapped, several 
may join together to provide needed vocational training in one or more 
schools. To administer such a joint program, it may be necessary to estab- 
lish a special area board with representatives from each county. 



Patterns of Local Cooperation 

Some communities have shown great ingenuity in meeting training 
demands through cooperative procedures. Retaining control of the pro- 
gram through their local boards of education, school districts have pooled 
their resources in a variety of ways. In some cases, they have joined to- 
gether to operate a single, separate vocational school to serve students 
from all of the cooperating districts. The school in this case is admin- 
istered by a special hoard for vocational education made up of representa- 
tives of each of the participating districts. It is supported by proportional 
contributions from the several districts and from state funds. Transporta- 
tion to the school is provided either by the individual districts or by a 
single bus service supported from the general fund of the special board. 

Another cooperative arrangement is the decentralized system in which 
several districts pool their vocational training resources, with each coop- 
erating school specializing in a limited number of occupations. Students 
are transported from one school to another for their vocational studies and 
remain in their home schools for their general studies. If four schools, for 
instance, participate in a decentralized plan and each offers training in 
three occupations, they can make 12 vocational courses — with correspond- 
ing opportunities for apprentices and out-of-school youth and adults— 
available to the area. The cost is generally shared by all the cooperating 
schools on a per-pupil basis. 

The decentralized system does not necessarily involve the construction 
of new facilities and it assures the use of all existing buildings and equip- 
ment. However, it lacks the advantages of the separate voc .tional school 
conducted as an independently operated unit (see page 12) , and generally 
increases administrative problems. 

Another form of local cooperation is feasible if the city vocational 
schools open their doors to students living beyond the city limits. Under 
such an arrangement, a vocational school maintains its position inthecit}' 
public school system but extends its facilities to youth and adults in the 
surrounding area who have no other access to vocational training oppor- 
tunities. Financial arrangements may be developed between the city board 
of education and each of the outlying districts from which students enroll. 
The service is usually extended to individuals on a tuition basis and the 
student provides his own transportation and/or housing. This method of 
extended school services has been in use in some states for a number of 
)ears. It has several disadvantages, the major one being that prospective 
students from the operating district have priority, sometimes to the ex- 
clusion of outsiders. 
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TYPES OF SCHOOLS 



The varying adrninistraiive patterns just described involve schools of 
several different types. In general, the four types of vocational schools 
found throughout the country are (1) the shared-time vocational training 
center, (2) the vocational department in a comprehensive high school. 
(3) the self-contained vocational and technical school, and (4) the resi- 
dential vocational and technical school. The latter is a variation of the 
self-contained school with the added features of a campus setting. Each 
reflects the viewpoint of local education authorities and the state depart- 
ment of education and each possesses certain advantages and disadvantages. 

Experience indicates however that the self-contained vocational and 
technical school is the most effective from the standpoint of administration, 
well-trained graduates, effective industrial relationships, and tangible con- 
tributions to our national economy. 

Other types of area programs include specialized programs and pro- 
grams offered by junior colleges and technical institutes. 



Skared-Time Vocational Training Center 

A shared-time vocational center is usually a separate building housing 
mainly shops and/or laboratories for vocational or technical courses only. 
Students are sent or transported to this center on a part-time basis — part 
of a day, part of a week, alternate weeks, or according to some other 
shared-time arrangement. When they are not at the vocational center, 
students study non-vocational subjects and participate in other activities 
in their local high schools. Several local high schools cooperate in spon- 
soring and supporting the training center under a special administrative 
unit set up for this purpose. In variation of this plan, each cooperating 
high school, by agreement, specializes in certain occupational areas, as 
described^ on page 9. 

One advantage of the shared-time center is that the pooling of resources 
lowers the cost to each school and makes it possible to offer a greater 
variety of shop choices. Small high schools, which could do little or 
nothing alone, can thus offer flexible programs of vocational training. 
Moreover, the training is likely to be of excellent quality because in most 
cases the center is administered and operated by experienced vocational 
educators. 

Students have the advantages of courses of a general educational nature 
which sometimes are not available in self-contained schools. They retain 
an identity with their home school, receive their diplomas therefrom, and 
are able to participate in its extra-curricular activities. 

Among the disadvantages are the difficult coordination problems that 
arise. The daily schedules of local school classes must be coordinated and 
timed to get vocational pupils to the center at the same time. Uniform 
annual school calendars are necessary. Cost sharing, reporting and the 
keeping of records are difficult to arrange. Division of responsibility and 
authority causes confusion among principals, teachers, and students; and 



because the program is often considered an interim step toward the seif- 
coiitcXinccl schooi, the staff may not give it complete loyalty. Students 
themselves often dislike the arrangement. They dislike traveling back and 
forth, and because of divided loyalties and responsibilities, they feel they 
belong really to neither school. 

Transportation is a major difficulty, particularly if there are wide differ- 
ences in travel distances and complicated transportation patterns. Consider- 
able instructional time is lost, attendance and control problems increase 
when pupils move between buildings which are often miles apart, and ex- 
cessive absence during the academic part of the program is a tendency. 



Comprehensive High School 

The comprehensive high school is organized to serve all of the students 
of high school age in the community. It provides for as many of the needs 
and interests as resources permit, among them, occupational training 
needs. If the school is large enough, the educational program will include 
training for such fields as business and office occupations, trades, service 
occupations, agriculture, home economics, and distributive occupations. 
The curriculum is occupationally oriented for the students preparing to 
work in a chosen field upon leaving school. 

The comprehensive high school is a “neighborhood” school; students 
are usually close to home or within reasonable travel distance, and they 
remain with neighborhood friends and associates all the way through 
high school. The school is considered responsive to needs of students be- 
cause it is relatively easy for them to change courses as circumstances and 
goals change. Comprehensive high schools offer a wide range of extra- 
curricular opportunities in sports, music and club activities and the larger 
schools have extensive facilities for taking care of students with special 
psychological, emotional and physical needs. 

The vocational department is usually too small however to provide 
training in a variety of occupations for both boys and girls, and because 
the teachers have had little or no vocational or technical experience in 
related occupations, there may be insufficient instruction in mathematics, 
science and technical subjects related to the occupations taught. Industrial 
arts, common in the comprehensive high school, is sometimes used as a 
substitute for vocational preparation and consequently becomes neither 
adequate industrial arts nor effective vocational education. 

Too often the administration and non-teaching staff are interested 
primarily in college preparatory courses; counseling, for instance, is 
usually college oriented. Obvious social distinction in the treatment of 
both students and teachers is a possibility, with the result that the voca- 
tional program becomes a dumping ground for the less able students and 
the discipline cases. 

The staff has little direct contact with labor and industry and conse- 
quently two important aspects of any vocational program — advisory com- 
mittee work and placement of graduates — are often neglected. The adult 
vocational program is usually limited. 
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Self-Contained V ocationaWr echuical School 

The self-contained vocational-technical school offers the same general 
basic education courses that are required in any high school. It may 
provide its own athletic teams, special clubs, and the student activities 
found in any comprehensive high school. Emphasis is placed on prepara- 
tion for entry into profitable employment in a chosen occupation. 

Many self-contained schools operate successfully in the larger cities 
and, in some cases, are being extended to serve two or more districts out- 
side the metropolitan area. Students apply for admission and, when 
accepted, transfer from their local high schools. Upon graduation they 
receive a high school diploma from the vocational school. 

'Ahe student in the self-contained school is given an opportunity for 
pre-employment training in a wide variety of skilled trades and technical 
occupations while at the same time studying academic subjects required 
by the state for a vocational high school diploma. Since selection is prac- 
ticed, the student body is likely to be exceptionally responsive to learning. 
The students selected are those who demonstrate a sincere desire to learn 
and who are most likely to succeed in their chosen occupational field. Com- 
peting in such situations, they have better chances of rising to leadership 
roles than in a comprehensive high school. 

There is a clearly defined and specific singleness of purpose on the part 
of every staff and faculty member. Shop and laboratory teachers feel 
responsible for the individual programs of each student to the point of 
placement after graduation. 

In the case of a coimty or area system, the school exercises independ^t 
control and independent financing and therefore is free of coinpetition 
from other educational divisions or departments. Greater flexibility gives 
the self-contained school a better opportunity to adjust the curriculum to 
economic and technological change. Close working relationships with local 
industries and labor unions are maintained, resulting in favorable place- 
ment opportunities for students. Many students also have opportunities 
while still in school to work at part-time jobs related to their vocational 
training. 

The self-contained vocational and technical school qualifies for federal 
aid for both construction and operational expenses. 

Some of the disadvantages claimed for the self-contained vocational 
school can perhaps be more accurately described as biased concepts. Many 
educators accept the comprehensive high school as ideal, and almost auto- 
matically reject the separate vocational-technical high school because it 
does not fit this concept. Since the vocational school is not a college pre- 
paratory program, it denotes inferiority in the minds of many parents, ^e 
idea that “it is a fine school for the boy next door but not for my son is 
sometimes difficult to overcome. (This attitude frequently chanp when 
parents become acquainted with a dedicated faculty and the quality of its 
performance.) 

Some real disadvantages might be that students sometimes have to 
travel longer distances to school, that they find it difficult to break away 
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from neighborhood scljool ties, and that the extra-curricular activities are 
sometimes Imijted. 

Residential Vocational and Technical School 

fhe residential vocational and technical school offers the student the 

te?df Soing away to school, 

tends to enhance the value of vocational education in the parental mind, 

u4i f advantages. Since it can provide housing for students 

who live too far away to commute and since it is not restricted to serving 
lusiness and industry m the local community or state, the residential school 
can serve a larger area and a wider segment of the population. 

Ihe mrger enrollment in the residential school permits it to offer a 
variety of courses to students who have a wide range of goals, ability and 
experience. It is in a position to attract highly specialized instructional 

quantity and variety of costly training equip- 
ment needed to prepare students for a wide variety of occupationsr h can 
thus offer appropriate vocational education for each student 

In Its nampus enviromnent, it creates an atmosphere for well-rounded 

s'udents with many experiences that help 
them to make decisions without parental advice, to grow in maturity, self- 
conhdence, and self-direction. ^ 

The give-and-take of dormitory life and out-of-class activities have a 
positive effect on quality performance in the shops and laboratories and 
stuoen s who possess inherent leadership qualities are encouraged to be- 
come leaders in their own fields. A residential campus also offers the 
opportunity for tighter control over the student’s time and permits school 

• T f resources to present a diversity of programs, both 
related-technical and cultural in nature. 

Living on campus permits the student to utilize time that ordinarily 
would be spent in commuting and thus affords opportunities for further 
evelopment of talents outside his chosen vocation. Students can partici- 
patyn bands, glee clubs, dramatics, and athletic programs. 

The residential school encourages employment mobility. Students who 
leave home to get their vocational training have already made the break 
and are more inclined to relocate as job opportunities dictate. 

mu" ^ situation in which 

students newly acquired skills can be customer-tested. School administra- 
tors, families, and fellow students can utilize the services of students in 
making jewelry, repairing radios, TV sets, household appliances, etc. The 
school provides an industrial-educational environment in which students in 
e various shops can take care of building and equipment maintenance and 
repair, and thus gain practical experience. 

Programs in Junior and Community Colleges 
And Technical Institutes 

th “junior college” is generally applied to institutions that offer 

years of a four-year college curriculum. Junior colleges 
enable students to take their first two years of college work close to home 
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and make the transition to four-year institutions easier for them. Tlie 
junior college is a local responsibility and in some cases offers a vocational 
education program. 

Community colleges and technical institutes offer two-year vocational- 
technical programs to high school graduates and adults on an area basis. 
These programs are primarily terminal ; they do not lead to a baccalaureate 
degree, but in some cases associate degrees are granted. Two-year com- 
munity colleges are operated under various kinds of local control and aie 
under the general supervision of the state department of education. 

Technical institutes may be operated by the state hoard for vocational 
education, as part of a university, or they may be under some other admin- 
istrative structure. The trend in both types of institution is to special 
boards of trustees which have complete responsibility for administration. 
If at all possible, this arrangement is preferable. Private institutions have 
also played a significant role in training skilled technicians. 

It has Keen demonstrated that technical institutes and programs in 
community colleges are most effective in training technicians who are in 
great demand throughout industry. The skills and technical knowledge 
necessary for occupational competency in various fields aro such that they 
cannot be adecjuately acquired in a 12-year public education program. 
Additional educational opportunities are called for— not only for high 
school graduates but also for all persons who wish to continue their edu- 
cation to keep in step with the new demands of their jobs. 

It is essential that the vocational and technical aspects of the com- 
munity college curriculum be administered and supervised by persons who 
have had a substantial background of vocational and technical experience. 

In depth supervision is imperative in order to keep the educational 
program realistic and to make sure that it meets the current and projected 
requirements of selected occupations. Courses should be oriented toward 
specific preparation for employment and geared to occupational demands. 
Community colleges should make available — in addition to their two-year 
programs— a variety of courses to meet the needs of adults who wish to 
enroll for self-improvement purposes. To render maximum service, they 
should offer these courses several hours each evening for at least five nights 
a week. ^ 

The community college has a definite function to perform — but it is not 
the entire solution to the problem of satisfying the acute need for effective 
vocational education. Essential also is a wide distribution of vocational 
high schools where boys and girls from 14 to 19 can find occupational 
training to fit them for profitable employment. Unless we establish such a 
network, the dropout problem will become more acute and the manpower 
shortage more serious. 

Specialised Programs 

Specific programs in occupational training can be offered on an area 
basis without provision of additional facilities. Any vocational school or 
department can extend the training facilities of one or more of its courses 
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A care}uUy planned area program, reflects the employment needs of the com- 
munity it serves, but looks beyond the community to serve the training needs of 
Its students. Above, E. C. Goodwin Technical School, New Britain, Connecticut. 



and leaders in business and industry, request help and advice from the 
state director of vocational education, and make a thorough examination 
of all state laws relating to vocational education. If a basic organization 
for area vocational schools has been established by law, the proposed plan 
should conform to it. 

If state and federal funds are to be used, the proposed plan must meet 
the minimum requirements established in the state plan for vocational 
education. State officials will provide copies of the rules and regulations, 
and information on available funds, acceptable standards, instructional 
materials, teacher training, and licensing. They can also keep local plan- 
ners advised on what other communities in the state are doing. 

Local administrators of the general education program should be ap- 
proached at the start. Any new vocational education development will 
affect their administrative tasks and the proposed program must mesh 
with their educational programs. In fact, one of the greatest potential 
pitfalls tor the success of an area vocational program is the failure to inte- 
pate it with the existing public school system of the community and 
failure to cooperate fully with local boards and local school officials. Local 
school boards and officials should be consulted from the start. 

• communily. One or more advisory com- 

mittees should be organized to help gain public support and determine the 





needs of the program and the organization of the curriculum. These com- 
nnttees should include spokesmen for organized groups, influential persons 
m the region, and those who actually employ and supervise workers. Gen- 
eral advisory committees, as well as special craft committees for the various 
occupations, are essential even at the earliest stages of plannin". These 
commiitees should be initiated at the local level. (See page 29.)° 

ijcuauun{r lo neea. me single most important step 
in the planning is to ascertain the needs for vocational training and the 
advantages that will accrue from a larger administrative unit. I'echniques 
that can be used to gather these verifying data include community surveys 
industrial surveys, meetings of interested citizens, conferences, additional 
dvisory committees, follow-up studies of school graduates, student-interest 
inventories, comparisons with other areas, and a study of existing area 
programs. (Surveys made by outside agencies and groups may be accepted 
if they are up-to-date, relevant, conducted by a reputable organization and 

opinion.) Among factors that should be ex- 

atnined are the following: 

• Potential students: How many people live in the areas involved? 

Whl, t 

• Economic status: What is the present labor force of the area? What 

seasctlltT!r“‘‘'^' employment? Are the occupations permanent or 
i>easonaI. Is there unemployment; if so, is it due to lack of training? What 

h^neededr*’^''*^ inclustries and occupations? What training will 

• Employers; Do employers do their own training? Will they co- 
opjate with the area training program? What are their needs for trainin- 

adls? 

• youth stay in the area to secure jobs? if they leave 

where do they go for employment? What kind of jobs do they get^ What' 
are the students occupational interests? What are their post-high school 
e ucational What kind of preparation would they like to have? 

• Financial: What are the costs of operating vocational education in 
die present facihti^? What will he the costs of an area program What 

sources of financial aid are available? * 

WhA*r transportation pro.bIems involved? 

It optr.? """ 

^ •/. Fork ou! plans m Ueiail. Once the v ocutional training needs are 

ueteimined, the leaders must begin careful, detailed planning. At this 
f development It may be advisable to select educational consultants 
e„al coimsei, an architect, and other professional advisors. Many ques- 
lions--conceromg organizational pattern, optimum size, curriculum trans- 
portation, dormitories, personnel, budding costs, operating budTe ’ et 
will need to be answered. Some of these are discussed in the ne^r^eefion. 
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PLANNING IN DEPTH 



How Large Should the Service Area Be? 

The desirable size of the service area depends upon many factors, in- 
cluding population density, organization of existing school districts, geo- 
graphic features, school enrollment, school and community interests, 
facilities for transportation, financial resources, training needs of the 
employment area, needs of youth and adults, existing vocational educa- 
tion facilities and, of course, the curriculum for the proposed program. 
In all cases, however, the area should be extensive enough to provide an 
enrollment sufficiently large to warrant varied curricular offerings under 
efficient and economical operating conditions. 

Logically, the attendance area will be determined by the number and 
location of school districts that can be organized most advantageously for 
efficient operation and convenient transportation of students. The need for 
programs and course offerings is based on requirements and opportunities 
in an employment area that may transcend the school area. 

Several states have set up rule-of-thumb methods for determining the 
attendance area. To qualify for federal funds, however, states must estab- 
lish the minimum number of students necessary to justify course offerings 
in at least five occupational areas. 

How Should the Program Be Housed? 

Area school planners should not be satisfied with cast-off buildings or 
dilapidated structures in out-of-the-way locations. The new school should 
reflect the pride that citizens take in their vocational program as an edu- 
cational and economic asset. The construction of new buildings, though 
desirable, is not always feasible in the establishment of an area vocational 
program. There are however a number of ways — depending upon the 
financial resources of the area and the demands of the program — to house 
the program. 

« If the budget permits, a completely aew structure decigneu specific- 
ally for vocational instruction should be built. 

• If additional space must be provided but funds are limited, a less 
expensive building may be erected. While it may lack certain desirable 
features, it can still serve the program adequately. In all circumstances, 
the building provided should meet the state’s standard requirements. 

• Where the new service is an expansion of an ongoing program, it 
may be necessary only to add existing facilities. 

In all cases, the school facilities should be such that they can be made 
available from early morning until late at night to meet the training needs 
of the area. 

The following paragraphs describing a “truly well-planned area voca- 
tional school” are taken from the U.S. Office of Education publication, 
American F'^ucation* 



* “Area Vocational Schools,” by Michael Russo. American Education, June 1966. 
Excerpted with permission from the editors. 
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“Ihe shops and laboratories of the ideal school should be developed 
around an occupational cluster, partitioned with acoustically treated re- 
movable walls. Rooms on both sides of a conventional corridor might well 
be modified to achieve fuller use of these corridors and still not overlook 
traffic patterns or safety codes and regulations. Sometimes a corridor can 
become part of a larger related unit. It has been found that lining corridors 
with lockers is not the best utilization of space. Lockers could be installed 
in a cross-sectional corridor unit with doors going to the outside; this 
would minimize traffic and leave the larger corridors to be used for indi- 
vidual study carrels. To avoid confusion, locker rooms, dressing rooms, 
and showers for use of evening students should be separated from those 
for the use of day-school students. 

“Laboratories should be adaptable to changes which may be brought 
on by technical advances in science and industry. The mechanical and 
electrical services of these laboratories should be planned so that when 
new automated equipment is added to the school’s facilities it can be in- 
stalled at minimum cost. 

“On shop layouts, machines should be grouped so that they may be 
used by single-skill classes as well as multi-occupational classes. Space for 
storage of materials, tools, and projects should be planned. The possibil- 
ities of incorporating into the school system a large central storage unit, 
which could also be used as a teaching station, should be considered. 

“One of the mo.st neglected of all elements in vocational schools has 
been the library. Small specialty reference libraries are no longer enough. 
There should be a large central library which will serve all the people in 
the community as a vocational-technical education resource center. These 
libraries should be properly staffed, and shelves should be fully stocked 
with the latest reference books and periodicals. 

“Great demands are placed on the use of lecture halls in an area voca- 
tional school. Sometimes a classroom-sized lecture hall is adequate but 
often — particularly for evening and night classes — large ones are needed. 
These should offer all students an unobstructed view. A round, stadium- 
type room is often advisable. Rooms of this kind should be designed not 
only for lectures and visual aids but also for heavy track systems and turn- 
stile floor areas for use of equipment. The ideal lecture hall, therefore, 
should become a truly educational unit, one which can be divided into a 
number of smaller rooms but still be used as a large hall when needed. 

“Thoughtful vocational educators everywhere are enthusiastic about 
installing built-in equipment, creating facilities for film demonstrations, 
providing closed-circuit TV systems, and varying the size and shape of 
class! ooms and lecture halls. The word in contemporary vocational school- 
ing is ‘modular.’ The well-planned school is one that can change with the 
times, one in which a room or facility can be added or eliminated without 
upheaval. 

“Since area vocational schools must train all who qualify, the school 
buildings should be designed to include features to accommodate physically 
handicapped students. 

“A ramp, rather than stairs, and a larger entrance door, perhaps elec- 
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to significant regional differences. (For example, construction standards 
and methods in sections subject to earthquakes are somewhat different from 
o her areas. ) Because of local regulations, some occupations such as 
plumbing vary throughout the nation. 

An effective way to determine the occupations for which training should 
>e offeree, is to survey the labor market. An important consideration here 
IS to extend the survey beyond the immediate locality served by the school. 
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The whole concept ot area vocational programs involves a wider out- 
ook, a broader vision than that of the local community, or even ot a 
lountv or state. One of the most significant developments of > 

societ'y is the movement of population from rural areas ,o 
ban areas. Accompanying this trend 

and the interstate nature of commerce and mdlKtry. A1 * 

to the conclusion that people must be trained m their local 

but given training that will qualify them for jobs wherever they are 

availablCannin offerings for an area program, therefore 

the training needs of an entire region and ° 

entire state should be taken into consideration. Provision should be made 
lor upgrading employed workers and lor the initial training 
workere and persons desirous of changing their occupations. So that tra - 
"specific occupations may he distributed throughout the state most 

advantagLsly, much of the planning d«"V" 7 lof^^ 

state vocational education officials and with the help «• state an 
advisory committees. In some fields, one program will suffice to serve the 
entire state or region, while in other fields, several programs may be re- 
u2ed No Lai group should plan its program ofierinp m a vacuum 
but should work in cooperation with educational leaders in other parts of 
fhp <?tatp and with state vocational leaders. 

^ The curriculum should be planned with the help of prospective employ- 
ers. In fact, training may justifiahly be included m the P'?®''™ ^ 
of special requests from certain business firms and mtenes. 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit the organisation of short-term 
training courses to satisfy specific immediate manpower needs. 

Determining content for occupational instruction is a most important 
responsibility. After the occupation or occupations to be taught have been 
determined, the next step is to plan and organise for «ch ^upaUo^^ 
content of instruction in occupational praciice:, applied technicayn 
formation. This type of subiect matter is required during a major part of 
the instruction, the extent depending on the function of the sct.^1 md 
the advice of the state authorities. In some instances, this content ay 
have been determined and organized by other schools or curriculum w - 
ers- in such cases, the state vocational officials snould be in a position to 
gSv; aLlce on its availability and adaptability. If it is not ava. aWe ftom 
any known source, the content may have to be determined by the well- 

known process of occupational analysis. ^ 

TheVermination of general education content is also 
Emphasis should be placed on basic mathematics, science or other subjects 
when applicable to the training requirements of the occupations. 
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PUBLIC APPROVAL AND AUTHORIZATION 

When the &rea school planners have organized their plan of operation 
and administration (although details need not be final), they must plead 
their case before school olficials, business, industry, and the public. 

The citizens of the area involved must first be shown that the existing 
pattern of school organization is inadequate to meet the needs of the com* 
munity. They must be given facts which prove that large segments of the 
population are not prepared to take their places as productive workers in 
business and industry for lack of adequate training opportunities. The 
adverse effects, both economic and social, of the failure to provide adequate 
vocational training opportunities must be made apparent. 

The citizens of the community must be given the facts to convince 
them that a more effective vocational program for everyone can be attained 
by a reorganization or a new organization. At this point, the advantages 
as well as the costs of the proposed area program should be presented in 
a definite plan. 

At this point also, all media of communication — personal contacts, dis- 
cussion groups, speeches before organizations and community groups, 
newspaper articles, pamphlets, and local radio and television programs— 
should be used to publicize the program. The program will need public 
support not only to vote it into existence but also to insure its successful 
operation. More than any other aspect of the public school system, voca- 
tional education depends upon sustained public relations. 



A community service program designed for service station attendants. 
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MAINTENANCE OF A SOUND PROGRAM 

When the area program has been approved, school authorities, with the 
continued help of advisory committees, will implement the proposed plans. 
Measures that can be taken to maintain a sound program include the 
following: 

• Analyses of specific occupations for which training will be offered. 
These studies should be used in developing course content based on skills 
and knowledge essential for the occupations. 

• Development of admission standards based on occupational require- 
ments. Interest and aptitude tests and personal interview should be a part 
of the process. The assistance of qualified vocational guidance personnel 
should be sought for this activity. 

• Recruitment and training of teachers for the program. 

• Development of a plan for continuous evaluation and upgrading of 
both the program and the personnel. School officials should plan for im- 
provement and make provision for change, for even the best plan will not 
be perfect in every detail. Advisory committees, coordinating activities, 
state and area supervision and follow-up procedures should all play an 
important part in bringing the program up to well-established standards. 

• Enlisting the assistance of local officials, including members of the 
city council, chamber of commerce, service clubs, lay groups, employee 
associations, and members of the city and county school board. 



Student Personnel Services 



Vocational guidance personnel are especially important to the optimum 
efficiency of the program, particularly at the secondary level. It is impera- 
tive that guidance services be made available to both youth and adults. 
Counselors fulfill an important function by helping to select enrollees and 
by helping each person to find the occupation for which he is most suited. 
Close attention must be given to the obligation of the school to select per- 
sons who can profit by instruction for gainful employment. Students should 
not be accepted for a given training program unless they meet the qualifica- 
tions required in a particular occupation. As one measure of eligibility, it 
is advisable to utilize some of the well-known tests for interest, aptitudes, 
and dexterity. An applicant’s potential is an important factor in admission 
and may be discovered by an experienced interviewer. Courses in industrial 
arts and special exploratory courses may also disclose potential ability. 

Placement of those who complete the work of any preparatory training 
course should be a prime objective. In the final analysis, a , ’.tional pro- 
gram is only as effective as its placement record and the ..ncy of the 
individuals it has trained or retrained. 

Follow-up studies of graduates are essential to validate courses offered 
as well as to indicate changes that should be made. Buildings, equipment, 
staff, and instructional materials — no matter how impressive and up-to-date 
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— will not build prestige for the program unless graduates find and are able 
to hold jobs and advance in occupations for which they are trained. 

A or»rl ofTAniitro voPatinnal mj idance services for students and 

graduates can be expected and justified when training operations for a 
large area are centered in a single school. Some of the services that may 
be rendered by vocational guidance counselors for preparatory students in 
an area program are: 

• Selection, admission and transfer of students into and out of the 
program. 

• Guidance and counseling of both youth and adult students in matters 
of training and employment. 

• Placement of those who complete training. 

• Investigation and study of employment opportunities and trends to 
assist in curriculum adjustment. 

• Provision of information about the vocational program to cooperat- 
ing schools in the area. 

• Carrying on follow'-up studies of graduates and dropouts. 

• Cooperation with the public employment office. 

To effectively discharge their responsibility, vocational guidance per- 
sonnel should have close relationships with prospective employers. Industry 
has on occasion requested vocational schools to test employees for purposes 
of payroll classification. This service should be made available only on 
request of the employer or government agency. 

For the benefit of both, counselors in area programs should work 
harmoniously with counselors in acadf'm.ic schools. They should visit each 
other’s offices, hold combined workshops and conferences, and together 
should tour vocational school shops and laboratories and business and 
industrial firms. Dividends will accrue to students as a result of these 
cooperative activities. 

If counselors observe the standards established by shop and related 
technical teachers, it is highly probable that; the students they recommend 
to the school will have the aptitude and interest necessary to profit by 
instruction in a first-rate vocational school. 

Publicity 

One important task of the area program director and staff is to keep 
the cooperating school district officials, teachers, students, and parents 
completely informed about the benefits to be derived from vocational train- 
ing and the special courses available. This practice, when combined with 
high standards, will insure the unreserved support of the entire community 
and attract well-qualified students to the program. Public information ac- 
tivities can be carried on by the guidance personnel or other staff members 
who may be designated to handle special publicity. 

Cooperation with Public Employment Offices 

A state that seeks its allotments of federal funds under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 is required to submit, through its state board for 
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vocational education, a state plan for entering into cooperative arrange- 
ments with the public employment offices in the state, the plan to be ap- 
proved oy ine state board and by the head of the state employment service. 
Ihe state employment offices are required to make available to the state 
oard and to local educational agencies, occupational information regard- 
ing reasonable prospects of employment in the community and elsewhere. 
In turn, the state board and local agencies must provide vocational guidance 
and counseling personnel and make available to public employment offices, 
intormation regarding the occupational qualifications of persons leaving 
or completing vocational education courses. This procedure will assist em- 
p oyment offices in giving occupational guidance and placement service. 

Advisory Committees^ 

Advisory committees are a necessary part of any vocational program, 
especially an area school program. The committees serve as the communi- 
cation links between the school authorities and the interested and employ- 
ing public. There are two types of committees— general advisory com- 
mittees and craft committees. 

A general advisory committee helps the administration in establishing 
the school and supports its efforts to meet current needs. This group should 

be made up of outstanding citizens in business, industry, and civic leader- 
ship. 

The craft committee is composed of leading craftsmen in the respective 
occupations represented in the curriculum. A craft committee should be 
organized for each occupation for which instruction is offered. The chief 
responsibility of each is to assist in course organization and development 
and consequently to insure complete and up-to-date instruction. Ipch 
group can help in the selection of proper facilities and in developing con- 
facts that will enable the school to place its jijraduates. 

In addition to these standing committees, ad hoc committees are some- 
times necessary to resolve special problems on short notice. All of these 
committees should serve in an advisory, not a decision-making capacity. 



in advice concerning advisory committees can be found 

ILal A^ssoSation^^ Committees, published by the American Voca- 
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USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

For most of this century, national legislators have been concerned 
with the promotion and development of vocational education, particularly 
with respect to broadening and expanding its programs to give every per- 
son in the United States an opportunity for training. Even so, compared 
with the total population, a relatively small proportion of youths and adults 
have had the advantages offered by vocational and technical education — 
a condition which this nation can no longer afford. 

Congressional concern with this problem is manifested in the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-210) . Based on the same philosophy 
that prompted the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent acts 
authorizing federal aid for vocational education, P.L. 88-210 authorizes 
federal grants to states to help them maintain, extend, and improve existing 
programs of vocational education, to develop new programs, and to provide 
part-time employment for youths who need financial support to continue 
their vocational training on a full-time basis. 

The implementation of P.L. 88-210 (as well as preceding vocational 
acts) depends entirely on the coordination of state and federal legislation. 
The allocation of funds to states is contingent on the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation’s approval of a state plan which sets forth the policies and pro- 
cedures to be followed by the state in the use of such funds. 

Under the provisions of Section 4 (a) of the Act, a state may designate 
its allotted funds for a number of purposes, ail of which bear directly on 
the establishment of area programs, li may use the funds to provide voca- 
tional education for persons attending high school, persons who have com- 
pleted or left high school and who are available for full-lime study in 
preparation for entering the labor market, and for persons already in the 
labor market who need training or retraining to achieve stability or ad- 
vancement in employment. (Excluded from the latter category are workeis 
already receiving training under the Martpow’cr Development and Tiaiuing 
Act, Area Redevelopment Act, and Trade Expansion Act.) Funds may also 
be used to provide vocational education for persons who have academic, 
socio-economic, or other handicaps that prevent them from .succeeding in 
the regular vocational education program. 

A state may designate a portion of its allotment for the construction of 
area school facilities, including the construction of new buildings; the 
expansion, remodeling and alteration of existing buildings; site grading 
and improvement: and architect fees. [Section 6 (c) of the Act stipulates 
that the federal payments for construction of area school facilities in anv 
fiscal year shall not exceed one half of the cost of each vocational educa- 
tion facility.] 

Quality in vocational education is provided for in Section 4 (h) which 
requires states to use at least 3 percent of their federal allotmeiii for an- 
cillary services and activities. Tliese include training and supei vision of 
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demonstration programs; development of instructional materials; and im- 
provement of administration, supervision, and leadership. 

The Act provides for advance payment of funds allotted to a slate, such 
payment to be made “on the basis of estimates in such installments and at 
such times as may reasonably he required for expenditures by the states 
of the funds so allotted.” 

There are certain restrictions surrounding the expenditure of funds 
available under the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Program planners 
can inform themselves on these restrictions by securing a copy of Public 
Law 88-210 from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Also helpful in this respect is a docu- 
ment available from the U.S. Office of Education entitled Rules and Regu 
latiom for the Administration of P.L. 88-210. 

A TIMELY CONCEPT 

The area program in vocational education is a simple concept, but one 
with great potential for eliminating the present waste of manpower. Never 
in the history of American business and industry has there been such a 
dearth of skilled personnel. Newspapers are fiiled with want ads in almost 
every field of employment. At the same time many'^ youths and adults are 
kept off the labor market for lack of proper training opportunities. 

The enlarged unit of administration has long been advocated as an 
effective means of improving services at all levels of education; for voca- 
tional programs, which are highly s[)ecialized, cost more than most, and 
require great flexibility, it has special significance. 

To be equitable in its offerings, vocational education must be expan- 
sive; it must reach into every hamlet and isolated school district. Con- 
solidation of resources appears to be the most promising ar.sw'er at the 
pr«=^ 5 crt time. 

This is not to suggest that all vocational schools should increase their 
service areas. Many established vocational schools were started to meet 
real and specific local needs. Unless economic and social changes demand 
othenvise, they are justified in pursuing known objectives. However, area 
programs can expand vocational education to help overcome the paradox 
of unmet employment needs existing side by side with untrained and idle 
talent. 
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